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P .  TYRELL :  This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Tyrell  for  the 
Oral  History  Project  by  Phil  Tyrell,  at  451  Woodlawn  Ave.,  on 
September  30,  1974,  at  1:00  p.m. 


P.  TYRELL: 

Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Tyrell? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  TYRELL: 

Where  did  you  live? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

At  37th  and  Wallace. 

P.  TYRELL: 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister  living  and  a 

twin  brother  and  sister  dead. 


P.  TYRELL: 

What  did  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

He  was  a  railroad  man  and  a  farmer. 

P.  TYR'TLL: 

Do  you  remember  any  activities  you  used  to  do  dur- 

ing  your  teens,  as  a  youngster?  Anything  you  would  do  for  ex¬ 
citement  on  the  weekends  or  the  weekdays? 

MR .  TYRELL :  Yes,  I  lived  in  Joliet  in  later  years,  and  we  always 
went  to  the  Crystal  Stairs  Theatre  to  see  the  show  on  Saturday. 
The  Crystal  Stairs  had  water  running,  they  had  glass  stairs,  and 
there  was  water  running  under  the  stairs.  We  got  quite  a  thrill 
out  of  this. 


P .  TYRELL :  How  old  were  you  when  you  moved  to  Joliet? 
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MR.  TYRELL: 

I  was  about  nine.  Eight  or  nine  years  old. 

P.  TYRELL: 

Did  your  dad  have  a  car,  or  any  vehicle,  do  you 

remember  ? 


MR.  TYRELL: 

No,  not  in  those  days. 

P.  TYRELL: 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  old-time  cars  they  used 

to  have,  like  a  Model  A  or  a  Model  T? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  they  had  the  old  cars  that  I  saw.  We  called 
them  gasoline  buggies.  They  were  big,  high  wheels,  like  a  buggy, 
and  they  were  hard  tires.  The  driver  sat  in  front,  and  there 
was  the  door  in  the  back  where  you  would  get  in.  Step  and  the 
door  in  the  back. 


P.  TYRELL: 

Do  you  remember  what  your  first  job  was? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Yes,  I  was  making  cores  here  in  Joliet,  at  Prattes. 

P.  TYRELL: 

What  did  that  consist  of  doing? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Well,  you  made  cores  out  of  sand  for  molders.  They 

baked  these 

cores  and  the  molders  used  them  in  molding  castings. 

P.  TYRELL: 

How  much  did  this  pay? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Oh,  we  got  about  60^  a  day,  and  then  we  got commi ssi on , 

which  would 

run  up  to  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day.  Maybe  a 

dollar  and  a  quarter. 

P.  TYRELL:  Was  that  good  money  at  that  time? 


MR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  very  good.  That  was  on  school  vacation. 
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P.  TYRELL: 

When  did  you  start  working  for  the  railroad? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

I  started  working  for  the  railroad  when  I  was 

fourteen  years  old. 


P.  TYRELL: 

What  did  you  work,  when  you  started  working  for  the 

rai 1  road? 


MR.  TYRELL: 

I  went  to  working  in  the  shops,  and  I  went  into 

what  they  call,  well  I  went  helping  the  airmen 


P.  TYRELL: 

How  much  were  you  paid  for  this? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

I  think  I  got  $1.35  a  day . 

P.  TYRELL: 

Do  you  remember  the  working  conditions? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Oh,  yes,  they  were  long  hours.  They  were  ten  hours 

a  day.  The 

conditions  were  not  bad,  no,  they  were  not  bad  on 

the  E.  J.  and  the  E. 


P.  TYRELL: 

What  rail’^oad  did  you  start  working  for? 

« 

MR.  TYRELL: 

The  E .  J .  and  the  E . 

P.  TYRELL: 

What  were  you  hours  now? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

My  hours  were  usually  from  7:00  to  5:00  we  started. 

We  had  an  hour  for  dinner. 


P.  TYRELL: 

Working  for  the  airmen,  what  kind  of  job  was  this? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Well,  these  men  would  take  the  airbrake  equipment 

off  of  the  locomotives  and  bring  them  into  their  little  air  room. 
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tKeir  little  shop,  and  they  would  replace  the  gaskets  and  the 
rubber  portions  and  the  rings  and  so  forth,  and  the  airbrake 
equipment.  The  law  required  that  they  do  this  about  every 
sixteen  or  eighteen  months. 


p. 

TYRELL  : 

When 

d  i  d 

you 

start 

working  for  the 

rai 1  road? 

NR. 

TYRELL  : 

Oh  , 

let' 

s  see,  it 

was  about 

1912. 

Between  1911 

and 

1912. 

P. 

TYRELL  ; 

What 

kind 

of 

engines  were  in 

effect 

then? 

NR. 

TYRELL  : 

They 

were  steam  engines,  saturated 

steam  engines, 

what  we  call.  They  were  not  very  big;  the  heaviest  of  them 
were  about  80  tons.  That  is  on  their  drivers,  80  tons. 

P .  TYRELL :  How  did  the  steam  engines  run? 

NR.  TYRELL:  They  run  by  water  and  steam.  They  had  a  coal 
(soft  coal)  and  they  used  about  2  tons  an  hour  when  you  were 
working  fairly  well.  The  smaller  engines  held  about  7,000 
gal  Ions  of  water . 

P .  TYRELL :  How  much  coal  did  they  hold? 

NR.  TYRELL;  They  held  fourteen  tons. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  when  the  steam  engines  started  to 
switch  over  to  locomotives? 

NR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  they  started  the  first.  .  .  Well,  we  got 


these  Nikado-type  steam  locomotives,  the  super  heaters,  the 
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bigger  ones.  That  was  about  1910.  About  1910  they  started 
getting  the  Mikado-type  locomotives,  they  were  a  super-heater 
and  a  heavier  locomotive,  and  they  would  pull  more  car--handl 
more  tonnage  and  handle  them  faster. 


P.  TYRELL: 

How  many  did  you  get  at  first,  do  you  remember? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

How  many?  They  got  10. 

P.  TYRELL: 

Were  we  the  first  one  to  get  it,  or  was  South 

Chicago  the  first  one  to  get  it? 


MR.  TYRELL: 

Gary,  they  ran  them  out  of  Gary. 

P.  TYRELL: 

Can  you  describe  any  of  the  engines  that  you 

remember  at  all? 

MR .  TYRELL :  Well,  these  engines  were  super-heaters,  they  did 
not  use  saturated  steam  like  these  other  locomotives.  They 
were  s uper- heaters  ,  the  steam  had  more  expanse,  of  course, 
because  the  steam,  after  it  that  came  out  of  the  boiler  was 
increasingly  heated,  passing  through  the  flue  on  its  way  to 
the  cylinder. 


P.  TYRELL: 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  this  engine? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

They  were  the  Mikado  type. 

P.  TYRELL: 

What  was  the  282,  or  whatever? 

MR.  TYRELL: 

Well,  that  was  the  type  of  1 ocomoti ve--282 . 

Mikado-type  got  its  name,  according  to  the  railroad  tradition 
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from  a  Japanese  who  designed  them,  and  his  name  was  Mikado. 

So  those  engines  have  gone  through  history  as  a  Mikado-type 
engine. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  any  other  kinds  of  locomotives 
around  that  time,  or  anything? 

MR.  TYRELL :  Well  no,  we  had  old  consol  idated--that  is  before 
them.  But  these  Mikado-type,  we  had  them  all  the  time  until 
we  got  the  diesels. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  runs  the  railroad 
used  to  make? 

MR .  TYRELL :  Yes,  before  the  eight-hour  day,  they  used  to  run 
to  Porter,  Indiana  and  turn  there  and  come  right  back.  That 
was  112  miles  round  trip.  They  would  go  to  Gary  and  turn 
and  come  back  to  Joliet.  That  was  about  a  little  less  than 
100  miles,  around  98,  and  they  would  go  to  Waukegan  and  always 
tie  it  up  in  Waukegan  for  eight  hourb  rest. 

P .  TYRELL  :  Do  you  remember  what  date  you  switched  f'^om  a 
twelve-hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day? 

MR.  TYRELL:  No,  I  don't  remember  that.  They  switched  from  a 
twelve-hour  to  the  eight-hour;  that's  the  way  it  is. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  how  many  times  a  steam  engine  had 


to  refill  in  order  to  make  these  trips? 
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MR.  TYRELL;  TKat  la  the  advantage  of  the  diesel  over  the 
steam  engines.  The  steam  engine  had  to  maintain  water  plants 
along  the  road,  and  all  of  this  water  had  to  be  treated  in  the 
water  plant.  They  couldn't  give  them  any  kind  of  water.  The 

steam  locomotives,  from  here  to  Waukegan,  they  had  to  get  water 

two  or  three  times,  and  coal  once.  And  going  to  Gary,  they 
would  take  water  once,  and  coal.  And  going  to  Porter,  they 
would  take  water  twice  and  coal  once;  and  there  were  other 
water  plants  in  case  they  needed  it  if  they  had  a  bad  day  or 

a  bad  storm  and  they  were  low  on  water. 

P .  TYRELL :  Did  weather  have  anything  to  do  with  the  railroad? 

MR .  TYRELL :  Oh  yes.  In  heavy  snow.  In  pulling  trains,  especially 
heavy  boxcars,  a  heavy  wind  made  a  Tot  of  difference. 

P .  TYRELL :  They  had  to  slow  down? 

MR .  TYRELL :  No,  it  slowed  them  down,  blowing  against  the  side 
of  the  train. 

« 

P .  TYRELL:  What  did  the  E.  J.  and  E.  have  to  do  with  the 
growing  of  Joliet? 

MR.  TYRELL :  The  E.  J.  and  E.  consolidated  with  the  C.  S.  &  E. 
which  was  a  steel  company  road  and  they  used  to  run  over  what 
we  called  the  East  End,  between  Joliet  and  South  Chicago  over 
the  E.  J.  &  E.  Railroad.  They  did  not  go  into  Porter.  The 
E.  J.  &  E.  did  not  go  into  Gary.  But  they  consolidated  the 
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seniority  lists,  and  the  men  and  crews,  and  moved  these  to 
Gary.  They  built  a  big  shop  in  Joliet  afterwards. 

P .  TYRELL :  What  was  the  name  of  that  shop? 

MR.  TYRELL:  E.  J.  &  E.  Shop.  They  did  all  of  the  overhauling 
of  the  locomotives  from  South  Chicago,  Gary,  and  Waukegan; 
they  did  it  all  in  Joliet.  They  also  built  cars  in  Joliet 
on  the  Hip  Track.  They  overhauled  cars  and  that  brought  a 
lot  of  men  into  Joliet.  They  had  mechanics,  with  this  shop," 
they  had  electricians,  tinners,  boilermakers,  machinists, 
painters;  they  brought  all  that  class  of  men,  quite  a  number 
of  them,  to  Joliet,  and  they  all  moved  into  Joliet. 

P .  TYRELL :  Was  everybody  a  railroad  man  in  those  days? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Up  in  Ridgewood  they  were.  Ridgewood  was  all 
railroad  men. 

P .  TYRELL:  During  your  fifty  years  as  a  railroad  man  could 

you  give  me  what  you  started  as  and  what  you  ended  up  as  and 

« 

a  description  of  each  part? 

MR .  TYRELL:  Well,  I  started  in  the  shop;  and  then  I  went 
firing  in  1916,  and  I  was  promoted  to  an  engineer  in  1922, 
and  from  an  engineer  I  ran  an  engine  until  about  1948  or  '49, 
something  like  that.  I  was  promoted  to  a  travelling  engineer 
or  a  road  foreman  of  engines.  That  job  consisted  of  having 
charge  of  the  engine  crews;  and  you  had  so  many  locomotives 
under  your  supervision  that  you  had  t©  fide,  keep  track  of. 
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and  report  any  defects  in  them.  Back  there  you  had  to  watch 
those  locomotives.  From  that  I  was  promoted  to  a  System  Air¬ 
brake  Supervisor,  which  is  superintendent  of  airbrakes,  over 
the  whole  system.  That  job  was  to  see  that  the  proper  tests 
were  made.  The  Interstate  Commerce  was  very,  very  strict  on 
that  test.  They  wanted  the  brakes  tested  on  these  trains  and 
terminals;  they  wanted  them  tested  properly.  When  they  were 
inspected,  after  each  trip,  and  they  wanted  them  tested  in  the 
air-rooms,  and  they  had  regular  test  tracks  which  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  put  them  through  for  tests.  And  every  car  and  air¬ 
brake  valve  had  to  be  tested  in  the  air-room.  They  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  standard  rack  which  they  tested,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
dictated  the  requirements  of  these  racks. 

P.  TYRELL:  What  did  a  fireman  do? 

MR.  TYRELL:  He  shoveled  coal  into  the  engine  and  took  care  of 
the  leftside,  watched  on  the  leftside  of  the  engine  and  he  kept 
watering  the  boiler.  He  took  care  of  the  steam. 

P .  TYRELL:  What  did  you  become  after  a  fireman? 

MR.  TYRELL :  An  engineer. 

P .  TYRELL :  What  does  an  engineer  do? 

MR.  TYRELL :  You  handle  the  engine;  you  handle  the  head  end 
of  the  train;  you  handle  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the 
train.  Of  couse,  you  made  out  the  proper  reports  and  inspec¬ 
tions  and  see  that  everything  on  that  end  is  lived  up  to.  The 
written  instructions  that  you  got,  and  you  are  the  guy  that  sees 
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they  are  complied  with. 

P .  T  Y  RE  L  L ;  What  did  the  E.  J.  &  E.  used  to  pull  for? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Years  ago  they  used  to  pull  some  beer  from 
Milwaukee.  Those  were  the  best  trains  we  had.  We  usually 
used  to  get  about  two  beer  trains  a  day.  From  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Paul,  and  around.  This  was  beer  from  Milwaukee, 
and  it  was  pretty  near  all  export  stuff,  and  we  pulled  it 
over  to  the  "J",put  it  on  a  couple  more  locomotives  here. 

They  took  it  over,  and  they  usually  went  to  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  these  roads  were  east, 
and  it  was  pretty  near  all  export  beer.  These  were  the  best 
trains  we  had.  We  pulled  very  little  stock,  very  little  meat, 
pulled  alot  of  coal,  and  quite  a  bit  of  grain,  but  not  in  later 
years  because  all  of  these  elevators  that  had  grains  along 
the  railroad,  then.  We  pulled  a  lot  of  coal,  a  lot  of  lime¬ 
stone,  and  a  lot  of  ore  through  here. 

P .  TYRELL:  How  about  steel? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Oh  yes,  right  out  of  the  mill.  There  was  always  steel  out 
of  the  mill . 

P.  TYRELL:  I  heard  that  the  steel  mills  were  bad  to  the  railroads? 

MR.  TYRELL:  No,  they  were  very  good  to  the  "J".  We  still  had  a  lot 
of  their  own  locomotives  working  in  there,  and  ours  used  to  work  in 
there  with  them,  and  they  always  got  along  fine. 
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P .  TYRELL :  When  you  were  a  superintendent  engineer,  the 
airbrakeman,  do  you  remember  any  accidents  or  incidents 
during  your  years  being  on  the  railroad? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  I  remember  there  was  a  big  wreck  in  Portland 
when  the  Michigan  Central  passenger  train  come  down  there, 
and  he  did  not  have  the  signal  at  the  interlocking  plant--it 
was  on  a  curve,  and  the  wireman  told  the  engineer  it  was  green 
and  it  wasn't.  Of  course,  when  he  got  around  so  the  engineer 
could  see  it,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  stop;  he  run  off 
the  "D"  rail,  and  the  locomotive  jumped  back  on  again.  It 
switched  a  little  ways  and  went  back  on  the  rails,  went  across 
the  interlocking  plant  and  stopped  with  the  middle  of  his 
passenger  train  right  there.  About  that  time  a  New  York 
Central  man  come  along  going  to  Chicago  and  went  right 
through  that  coach.  I  think  it  killed  forty -some  people, 
including  the  engine  crew  on  the  New  York  Central. 

P .  TYRELL:  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  accident? 

MR.  TYRELL:  No,  I  do  not. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  any  other  accidents?  Remember 
the  one  in  Joliet  where  it  broke  loose  in  the  underpass? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Oh,  yes,  that's  the  Santa  Fe;  that's  the  one  I 
was  telling  you  about.  Now  the  Santa  Fe  passenger  train 
going  to  Chicago  was  coming  into  Joliet,  and  some  man 
was  working  on  the  switch;  and  he  left  the  switchline  for  the 
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little  stub,  track  and  this  passenger  train  headed  in  the  stub 
track,  knocked  the  bumper  post  down,  and  jumped  down  on  (  I 
think  that's  3rd  Avenue,  isn't  it?)  and  hit  the  concrete 
abutment  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  That  mark  is  still 
there,  and  the  passenger  coach  run  over  the  top  of  the  engine 
--they  did  not  go  down.  They  run  along  before  they  stopped  , 
quite  a  ways.  That  was  the  most  unusual  accident  I've  ever 
seen.  No  one  was  killed  or  no  one  was  hurt  badly. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  that  other  one  where  you  met  the 
doctor? 

MR.  TYRELL:  It  was  foggy  that  day,  and  the  New  York  Central 
Express  train  come  down  there,  and  he  slowed  down  looking 
for  the  interlocker.  I  guess  he  was  pretty  sure  he  had  it, 
but  he  didn't.  He  ran  off  the  rail  and  tipped  the  engine  over 
It  killed  the  engineer.  I  was  there  and  stood  beside  a  man 
who  was  a  doctor.  He  was  a  railroad  doctor  for  some  rail¬ 
road,  and  he  took  a  little  notebook  out  of  his  pocket  to 
take  down  the  engine  number.  He  said, "That's  quite  a  coinci¬ 
dence."  He  said,  "That's  the  locomotive  that  was  involved  in 
the  big  wreck  that  killed  all  those  people--the  same  number 
locomotive."  That  was  old  Doctor  Wolfson. 

P .  TYRELL :  Did  the  E.  J.  &  E.  used  to  pull  passengers  along? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  they  had  a  passenger  one  to  Aurora.  They 
used  to  pull  a  little  freight  and  a  couple  passenger  cars  to 
Aurora  and  back.  In  fact,  they  used  to  make  two  trips  a  day-- 
go  over  in  the  morning  and  come  back,  go  over  in  the  afternoon 
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There  v^as  a  streetcar  built  right  alongside  the  "J"  Railroad, 
so  they  discontinued  the  passengers  and  they  just  did  a  little 
freight  work. 

P .  TYRELL ;  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that? 

NR.  TYRELL:  No,  I  can't  recall  the  date  or  the  year. 

P .  TYRELL:  How  was  a  railroadman's  life,  socially? 

MR .  TYRELL :  He  was  always  on  the  road,  no  social  life. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  any  stories  about  the  railroad, 
any  legends  or  anything  that  you  can  remember? 

MR.  TYRELL :  Well  let's  see,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
fellows  on  the  railroad.  What  was  that  old  thing  they  used 
to  tell  about  the  guy  that  wanted  to  take  his  engine  home 
with  him,  and  his  wife  was  going  to  divorce  him  (  laughter) 
because  if  he  took  the  engine  home,  she  was  going  to  divorce 
him.  •  can  remember  another  old  fellow.  .  .  there  used  to  be 
a  key  somewhere  in  the  engine  to  one  of  the  pistons,  and  he'd 
take  that  out  so  they  couldn't  use  the  engine  till  he  was 
rested,  (laughter)  I  can  remember  they  told  that  about  old- 
timers  . 

/ 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  how  was  the  E.  J.  &  E.  to  you,  and 
how  was  their  pay  compared  to  other  railroads? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Well,  we  were  the  highest  paid  railroadmen  in 
the  Chicago  district.  There  was  an  Eastern  rate  of  pay,  that 
was  the  least.  Next,  was  the  Western  rate  which  was  the  North- 
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western,  the  Milwaukee,  and  the  Burlington  and  them  roads-- 
they  were  a  higher  rate,  and  the  E.  J.  &  E.,  we  were  a  higher 
rate  yet. 

P.  TYRELL:  Do  you  remember  how  much  it  was? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Oh,  it  amounted  to  maybe  a  couple  dollars  a  day. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  get  a  good  pension? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Yes,  we  get  a  good  pension.  I  get  a  pension  from 
the  steel  company,  and  I  get  a  railroad  retirement  pension. 

They  both  add  up  to  about  700  and  some  dollars  a  month. 

Course,  that's  a  lot  of  years  experience  you  get  that.  A  lot 
of  seniority,  you  see.  The  diesels  came,  I  told  you,  about 
1935.  Then  the  road  diesels  came  about  1941  (they  started  to 
come)  and  then  they  continued  to  come,  until  1950,  I  guess, 
they  had  all  diesels. 

P .  TYRELL :  How  were  the  bosses  on  the  E.  J.  &  E.? 

MR.  TYRELL:  They  were  real  good.  -Very  good.  Almost  all 
of  them  were  men  that  came  up  through  the  ranks.  They  under¬ 
stood  the  men;  and  before  they  made  them  supervisors,  they 
were  sure  they  got  along  well  with  the  men. 

P.  TYRELL:  How  did  the  E.  J.  &  E.  compare  to  other  railroads? 

MR .  TYRELL :  Well,  we  were  a  belt  line,  and  the  biggest  belt 
line  in  the  world.  Also,  the  biggest  railroad  owned  by  the 
steel  company.  The  steel  company  owned  Betzmer,  The  Union,  and. 
several  other  railroads.  But  the  E.  J.  &  E.  was  the  largest  of 
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all  of  them.  The  most  miles  and  the  largest  (the  most  locomotives  and 
that.)  All  the  freight  we  handled  was  handled  to  keep  out  of  Chicago. 

That's  why  they  call  it  the  Outer  Belt.  It  would  take  a  car  quite  a  while 
to  go  through  Chicago,  where  they  handled  it.  Around  the  E.  J.  and  E.  it 
saved  two  or  three  days  shipping  cars  across  the  country. 

P.  TYRELL:  Do  you  remember  how  big,  or  how  long  some  of  the  cars  used 
to  be  pulled  by  the  steam  engines? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Well,  we  used  to  pull  75.  We  had  our  own  car  limit  on  the 
railroad  then--75.  Now  they  pull  100-125  with  these  diesels.  The  state 
of  Indiana  had  a  law  that  if  you  pulled  over  50  cars,  you  had  to  have 
an  extra  brakeman.  They  used  to  have  what  we  call  a  swingman  posted  out 
there,  and  we'd  get  on  and  ride  them  to  Porter  and  that  if  you  had  over 
the  number  of  cars.  The  E.  J.  and  E.  had  75-car  limit  of  their  own. 

P.  TYRELL:  Do  you  remember  the  most  cars  ever  pulled  through,  the  highest 
day  ever  in  Joliet? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Well,  to  my  knowledge  the  highest  day,  that's  quite  some  time 

« 

back-  was  3800  cars  through  East  Joliet  Yard.  Yes,  that  was  a  tremendous 
number  of  cars.  That's  both  directions,  not  just  one-  East  and  West. 

P.  TYRELL:  What  was  an  average  day? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Well,  an  average  day  I  would  say  was  about  2000  cars,  1800-2000, 
up  along  through  there. 

P.  TYRELL:  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  hours  you  had  to  work,  some  of  your 
times? 


MR.  TYRELL:  Before  we  got  the  8-hour  day,  we  went  to  work  in  the  yards  at 
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7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  worked  until  3  o'clock,  sometimes  7  o'clock 
at  night.  The  same  day  I  would  work  until  7  o'clock,  I'd  come  at  6 
o'clock  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but,  we  had  road  runs,  and  we  had 
all  different  hours  on  them.  Whenever  they'd  call  in,  we'd  call  chain- 
gang  --  we  went.  I  had  to  run  one  time,  two  or  three  years  --  I  was 
called  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  4  o'clock.  I  got  a  two-hour  call. 
The  men  that  come  after  me,  the  next  run  at  6  o'clock,  they  were  called 
at  4  o'clock.  So  you  see,  we  had  a  pretty  early  call. 

P.  TYRELL:  How  did  you  used  to  get  to  work? 

MR.  TYRELL:  We  walked  to  work.  I  lived  about  five  or  six  blocks  --  we 
all  lived  fairly  close  --  seven  or  eight  blocks. 

P.  TYRELL:  Could  you  explain  a  little  bit  about  the  shop? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Well,  this  shop  over  on  Maple  Street  when  it  was  started, 
it  had  two  cranes  in  it.  It  ran  a  locomotive  in  shop  for  heavy  repairs; 
and  they'd  run  the  two  cranes  over,  one  on  each  end.  They  had  a  regular 
sling.  They  were  overhead  cranes.  They'd  run  on  tracks  way  high  above 
the  shop.  They'd  loosen  the  wheels,  and  just  pick  that  engine  frame 
right  off  of  the  wheels.  The  wheels,  pony  trucks,  and  trailer  would 
sit  there.  They  would  take  them  up  and  set  them  down  on  regular 
blockings.  Then  they  would  strip  them,  the  boilermakers,  and  the 
tinners,  and  the  pipefitters;  and  all  would  go  to  work  on  them  and  tear 
them  apart  and  replace  the  parts. 

P.  TRYELL:  How  fast  was  a  steam  engine  compared  to  a  diesel? 
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MR.  TYRELL;  They  were  about  the  s.ame  speed.  But  the  diesel 
would  go  faster  when  they  were  light.  The  advantages  of  the 
diesel  were,  they  don't  need  anyone  to  watch  them.  You  closed 
a  diesel  down,  and  she  stopped.  That's  it.  Nobody  need  watch 
it  or  take  care  of  it.  A  steam  engine  unless  you  killed  her, 
you  had  to  watch  her.  You  had  to  watch  the  fire,  you  had  to 
watch  the  boiler;  and  you  start  a  diesel  out  of  Joliet,  you 
can  run  her  as  far  as  you  want  and  never  had  to  worry  about 
fuel,  water,  you  just  run  her.  You  got  to  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  they  fueled  her,  turned  her.  They  would  run 
her  right  back  with  another  crew.  You  didn't  even  need  to 
turn  some  of  them. 

P .  TYRELL :  How  was  the  E.  J.  &  E.  good  to  their  men  when  they 
were  working? 

MR .  TYRELL :  They  were  very  good  to  their  men;  very  good. 

P .  TYRELL :  What  was  this  about  the  showers  or  something,  or 
the  beds? 

MR .  TYRELL :  After  we  got  the  eight-hour  day,  when  we  used  to 
tie  up  in  Gary  and  Porter,  we  got  bunk  rooms, rented  them.  And 
families  lived  in  the  ones  in  Porter,  and  the  women  took 
care  of  the  bunk  rooms  and  they  paid  them  a  good  salary.  Of 
course,  they  didn't  do  laundry  and  that;  they  sent  everything 
out,  and  Gary  was  the  same  way.  In  Waukegan  we  had  our  own 
bunk  rooms,  with  a  nice,  clean,  fresh  bed.  You'd  get  up, 
everything  was  taken  off  and  taken  care  of;  and  we  paid  $2  a 
month  for  this.  The  company  paid  the  rent  and  maintained  the 
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buildings,  that  we  did  not  cover. 


P .  TYRELL :  What  did  your  brothers  have  to  do  with  the  rail¬ 
road? 

MR.  TYRELL:  My  brother  was  a  fireman;  he  was  an  engineer, 
and  a  committeeman.  Toward  the  end  he  was  the  General  Chairman 
for  the  whole  railroad  of  the  engineers'  lodge. 

P .  TYRELL:  Did  you  belong  to  any  clubs  while  you  were  working 
for  the  railroad? 

MR.  TYRELL :  I  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  all  the  time. 

P .  TYRELL :  What  was  the  Brotherhood? 

MR.  TYRELL:  When  I  was  a  fireman,  I  belonged  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Fireman;  that  was  the  union.  And  when  I 
was  running  an  engine,  I  belonged  to  Locomotive  Engineers.  I 
still  belong  to  them;  I  have  a  life-time  membership.  That's 
one  thing  that  I  brag  about.  A  lot  of  supervisors  were  barred 
out  of  the  organization  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  never 
was.  I  was  lucky,  I  guess.  I  used  to  have  a  terrible  time 
fighting  for  some  of  the  men. 

P.  TYRELL :  What  was  this  about  the  hobos? 

I 

MR.  TYRELL:  The  hobos  were  like  the  frei ghts -- they  didn't 
like  to  go  through  Chicago.  I  guess  they  were  afraid  they'd 
be  put  in  jail  or  something,  and  they'd  always  ride  the  "J". 

The  old-time  hobo,  he  was  quite  a  guy.  He  was  a  professional; 
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he  wouldn't  work,  and  he  didn't  make  any  bones  and  tell  you  he 
didn't  work.  But  he  would  go  along  and  ride,  and  he  knew  where 
he  was  going.  I  recall  one  old  fellow,  every  winter  he 
would  come  on  the  "J"  and  he'd  go  to  that  cottage,  that  shanty 
the  section  men  had  on  the  Rockdale  branch.  This  old  hobo 
moved  in,  and  the  fellows  would  go  by  on  the  steam  engine,  and 
throw  coal.  He  always  had  a  lot  of  coal;  they'd  save  a  few 
lumps  of  coal  for  him.  He  would  sell  needles,  pins;  he  was 
a  businessman;  he  didn't  fool  around.  Then  there  was  another 
hobo  on  the  east  end.  I  saw  him  several  different  years.  He 
always  had  a  black  dog  with  him.  You'd  see  them  going  east 
in  the  fall,  and  they'd  be  coming  back  west  in  the  spring. 
They'd  always  go  on  the  trains  down  towards  the  south  some¬ 
where;  I  don't  know  where.  I  said  to  the  fellow  one  day, 

"What  would  you  do  if  you'd  lose  that  dog?"  And  he  said,  "Oh, 
I'd  never  lose  him."  I  said,  "In  case  you  do?"  He  said,  "He 
always  goes  back  to  where  we  stayed  the  night  before.  A 
couple  different  times  I  lost  him.  I  went  back  there,  where 
we  stayed,  and  he'd  be  there  waiting  for  me."  Then  we  had 
another  fellow  who  wasn't  a  hobo.  He  was  a  brakeman  and  he 
was  the  most  unusual  person  I  ever  saw.  He  didn't  sleep 
anywhere  near  the  rental  rooms.  He  stayed  in  hotels  and  dressed 
very  well.  And  he  was  a  smart  guy.  He  worked  in  Joliet  for 
quite  a  while  and  never  got  too  close  to  anyone;  then  he  went 
to  Gary.  When  he  left,  we  found  out  he  was  a  big  government 
man  doing  some  spotting.  We  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  the 
company  or  for  the  steel  company  or  the  men  or  who  he  was,  but 
he  just  disappeared.  He  was  an  unusual  fellow.  We  all  remarked 
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P.  TYRELL;  Do  you  remember  downtown  growing  from  when  you 
were  little?  When  the  railroad  started,  do  you  remember 
anything  significant  about  downtown? 

MR.  TYRELL:  I  can  remember  downtown  when  at  one  time  when 
they  said  the  "J"  was  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and  Eastern  and  it 
did  not  run  through  Elgin;  it  did  not  run  into  Joliet;  and 
it  did  not  run  east  and  west.  And  at  that  time,  the  city 
limits  of  Joliet  were  way  in,  and  the  E.  J.  &  E.  and  the  shops 
were  outside  of  the  city  limits.  I  can  remember  the  city 
limits  moved  out;  then  it  started  building  up  over  by 
Washington  Street  and  through  there  towards  the  paper  mills. 

It  started  expanding  all  around.  It  didn't  expand  much 
around  the  "J"  and  over  on  the  east  side.  It  went  west  and 
south. 

P .  TYRELL :  Do  you  remember  what  the  date  was  when  the  paper 
mills  went  in? 

MR.  TYRELL:  No,  I  don't  remember  that.  But  I'll  te'il  you 
about  Ridgewood.  They  started  building  Ridgewood  towards 
Highland  Park  out  Maple  Street. 

P.  TYRELL:  The  railroad  was  involved  in  the  growing  of  Joliet? 

MR.  TYRELL:  Yes  it  was.  You  bet  your  life.  It  brought  a  lot 
of  people  in  here  and  it  brought  factories  in,  little  factories 
that  the  E.  J.  &  E.  would  take  care  of.  The  "J''  gave  them 
some  very  good  service,  like  Rockdale  and  all  in  through  there. 


P.  TYRELL;  Row,  is.  the  E.  J.  &  E.'s  business  now -a -days  as 
cojtpared  to  then? 

MR.  TYRELL;  I  don't  think  they  do  the  business.  I  know  they 
don't  have  the  crews.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  cars  they 
have  or  anything,  but  I  know  their  shops,  here  are  fewer.  Of 
course,  the  diesels  are  responsible  for  that. 

P.  TYRELL:  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  should  be 
covered? 

MR.  TYRELL:  No.  Do  you  think  we  covered  everything? 

P .  TYRELL :  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  interview.  It  was 
very  interesting  and  informative. 
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